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Were I to judge of the date by the general aspect 


of the country here just now, I should not set it earlier 
than April 25th. Never before have I known vegetation so 
far advanced at this season. The fields are vivid green; 


the spreading "blue joint" (P 


) on the river meadows 


is five or six inches high; hepaticas, blood-root and 



few blossoms on the big forsythia bush in front of the 
Barrett house opened this forenoon; the gooseberry bushes 
are green with small, newly-unfolded leaves; the Wood Frogs 
have nearly ceased croaking; the Hylas and Leopard Frogs 
are in full cry both by night and(by) day. 



I went 


morning and spent the day 


there. Bluebirds, Robins, Song Sparrows, Chickadees, a 


^urple Finch and a White-bellied Nuthatch were singing, a 


Flicker shouting and a Downy drumming near the farm-house. 
A single White-bellied Swallow was flying about the bird 
boxes. 1 heard a Pine Warbler at Ball’s Hill and Phoebes 
there, at Pine Park, at the Ritchie place and at our old 
barn. The Fox and Tree Sparrows seem to have gone by but 
I saw a solitary Junco. Red-wings and Rusties were flying 
to and fro over the uplands and singing along the river. 
Heard a Hairy Woodpecker at the house and another in 
Birch Field. Heard a Pheasant crowing in the direction 
of the pond in our 3erry Pasture; James reports hearing 




him twice daily for a week or more. Heard Red-shouldered 
Hawks screar ing at Ball's Hill and at the Farm. Started a 
male Cooper's Hawk from the swamp behind the hill and saw 
a Marsh Hawk sailing over Pulpit Rock woods. 

Saw deer tracks almost everywhere to-day. James tells 
me that the number of Deer present during the past month has 
positively alarmed him because of the menace to our crops. 

He saw ten at one time in the Ritchie field about a week 
ago and Bensen reports that nine crossed his field at about 
the same time. James saw four file through our door-yard 
and four looking through the wire fence of the poultry-yard. 
They show little fear of man and none whatever of buildings. 
Our flower-garden is covered with their tracks and I 
actually found two rather fresh prints in our barn cellar. 

Partridges are said to be more numerous than for 
several years past. I flushed at least five different 
birds to-day between Ball's Hill and the Farm, without 
leaving the roadway that leads there through the fields 


and marsh 





Flight- 
song of the 
Wood Pewee 


The young now show their heads and twitter when they 
hear the old one approaching. She does not enter the hole 
except now and then to remove a snow-white excrement sack 
which she carries fifty or sixty yards before dropping it. 
Altogether I know no more attractive birds than nesting 
Tree Swallows with young. 

One of the Wood Pewees (the male, I suppose) of the 
pair which always nests in the big trees about our farm¬ 
house appeared at sunset this evening at a height of about 
fifty feet above the open space formed by the flower 
garden, flying in small, irregular circles on a perfectly 
level plane, calling pee- ee-e, wit 'l.- v/it '1; pee- ee-e. 
wit * 1-wit *1 a dozen times or more. I have no doubt this 
was a true flight song which I cannot remember ever seeing 
the Wood Pewee perform before, although I may have done 
so and forgotten it. While circling and calling thus, the 
bird bent his wings rather slowly and steadily and kept 
his tail wide-spread. I hear his short, plaintive pee-ee- e 
(and sometimes the impatient wit '1 also) of the "dying 
fall" form of it, in our tall elms at all hours of the day 
from dawn to late into the evening twilight. Perhaps 
there is no sound more pleading and restful to the senses 
in all Nature. 


While Gilbert and I were at Ball's Hill tfcis 
morning, he called my attention to a nest which he had just 
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| Wilson* s Snip e. As twilight was falling this evening, 
a Snipe began drumming over the meadows directly opposite 
the cabin at Ball’s Hill, keeping it up for nearly half- 

Wilson’s Snipe 

"an-hour. During this period I heard several others 
uttering the scaipe note as they rose from the meadow or 
flew about over it, unseen in the gathering gloom. As 
nearly as I could tell by their cries, there were in all 
at least five or six different birds. The music of the 
drummer was unuwually strong and loud, I thought. It is 
among the weirdest of all bird sounds.^ 
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Arrivals 


Canada Geese 



About 10 A. M. we heard the wild clamor of Canada 
Geese coming from the far distance towards the southwest. 

A minute or two later we saw the birds advancing directly 
towards us over Great Meadow. There were 2 flocks, one 
following in the wake of the other, perhaps 300 yards 
behind it. I counted 85 birds in the first flock and 28 
in the second. Rarely if ever have I seen Geese flying 
so very high. When directly over us, they looked no 
larger than Robins seen near at hand. Up to this time 
they had been heading north-east but before reaching Davis 
Hill they turned sharply to the right and made off out of 
sight due eastward. Just before this change of direction 
was made, a remarkable thing happened. One of the birds 
in the smaller (rear) flock left its companions and, rising 
above them, made a complete circle, apparently on set wings. 
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Canada 



Ducks 



& 


Just as it rejoined them, the small flock and the large 
one turned simultaneously toward the east. It looked as if 

Geese 

the bird I have just referred to was the leader of the whole 
assemblage but if so, why was he with the rearguard? He 
apparently rose above the others to look for some landmark 
which could not be seen from their elevation. He must have 
been fully 100 feet above the rest when he described the 
circle^which was about 100 feet in diameter.p+During the 
whole time these Geese were within hearing they gave tongue 
as incessantly as a pack of hounds following a hot scent. 
Their sonorous voices seemed to dominate all other sounds 
and to fill the whole air with thrilling music more sug¬ 
gestive of this precise season than any other I know. My 
men and I were alike impressed by the briefness of the 
period during which these Geese were in sight. I doubt if 
it exceeded three minutes, yet we must have watched them 
for a distance of fully three miles. Pat Flannery heard 
Canada Geese passing over Concord village at 8o’clock 
last night and at the same hour James heard them at my farm. 
It is probable that both heard the same flock. Neither 
had seen or heard any before this date. 

Pat Flannery has seen only one flock of Ducks this 
spring. They flew past Ball’s Hill as he was raking 
leaves about two weeks ago. He thinks they were Whistlers.^ 
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Remarkable 


behavior 
of American 
Qlttero 





The marsh on the south side of the river, directly 
opposite '-all ®a Hill, looks at present almost as smooth 
and verdant as a well-kept lawn* It was all mown over 
late last summer and,bavin; been free from flood-water 
for upwards of a month past, is now covered, everywhere with 
young grass three or four inches in height. Although this 
affords no cover for birds much larger than a Snipe, the 
marsh has been frequented much of late by bitterns. At 
morning a:id evening I have heard them pumping’ there or 
have seen them flying to and fro or standing erect with 
heads and necks stretched up, on the w tch for danger, but 
previous to to-day have paid but little attention to them. 
Two which I saw this morning, however, presented 
such a strange appearance and acted in ;uch a remarkable 
manner that I w tched them for half-an-hour or more with 
absorbing Interest. When I first noticed them, they were 
on the further margin of the little permanent lagoon where 
the Red-wings breed so numerously, moving past It eastward 
almost,a# if not quite as fast as a man habitually walks 
on smooth, firm ground, on© following directly behind the 
other at a distance of fifteen or twenty yards. Thus they 
advanced not only rapidly but also very evenly, with a 
smooth, gliding motion which reminded me of that of 
Gallinaceous birds and was very un-herdn-like. 
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bittern® 
with nhite 



bitterns 

fighting 


Occasionally they would stop and stand erect for a 
minute .or so, but when walking they inv- riablj maintained 
a crouching attitude, ’with the back strongly arched, the 
belly alrao t touching the ground, the neck so shortened 
that the lowered head and bill seemed to project only a 
few inches beyond the breast. Thus, in general shape and 
carriage, as well as i - gait, they seemed to resemble 
Pheasants or Grouse much more than Herons, 

Put the strangest thing of all was that both bird® 
showed extensive patches of what se emed tig be. purp, wfelt e. 
on their backs, between the shoulder®. This made them highly- 
conspicu us and quickly led e to conclude that the 1 irds 
must be something quite new to me and probably *— because 
of their attitudes and swift, gliding movements — Pheasant® 
of some a ecie® with which I was unfamiliar. 

Thus far I had been forced to view them with unas¬ 
sisted eyesight but .he I reached the cabin and they the 
fug© of our boat canal directly opposite, I secured my 
opera glass and by its aid quickly convinced myself that, 
despite their unusual motions and the conspicuous white 
on their bae&% they c uld be nothing other than bittern®, 

I was now joined by Hiss E. R, nimraon®, Miss Alice 
Eastwo d (the C lifornla botanist) and my assistant, 

Hr, R, A, Gilbert, all of .horn became at once deeply in-* 
tereeted in the birds, which we® now standing erect by the 
canal about twenty yard® apart. Suddenly both rose and 
flew straight at one another, meeting in the air at a height 
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of eight or ten feet above the marsh. It was difficult to 
see just vjhat happened at this precise Instant, but we all 
agreed that the birds came together with the full force of 
the momentum of rapid flight, then clinching in some way, 
apparently with both feet and bills, descended nearly to 
the ground. Ju t before reaching it, they separated ami 
sailed (not flapped) off to their former respective stations. 
After re ting there a few momenta, the mutual attack was 
resumed imprecisely the same manner as at first, only 
sooewnat lets vigorously* It was not repented after this. 

Although a most spirited tilt (especially on the 
first occasion), by antagonists armed with formidable 
weapons (the dagger-like bills) we could not see that any 
harm resulted from it to either bird, then we crossed 
the river in a boat cone fifteen minutes later, both 
bitterns were still standing near the Canal# Up to thio 
time both had showed the bite continuously but it d isappeared 
as we were approaching them* On© took flight when we were 
1 ■ the middle of the river, e got within 20 yards of the 
other before it moved, when it merely walked off over the 
marsh. 
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Bitterns 



Gilbert kept a close watch for the Bitterns during 
the forenoon (when I was at the Farm) but nothing was seen 
of them until about 2 P. M. when both birds appeared in the 
marsh near the canal but on its eastern side. H. A. Furdie 
was now with us (having come to Ball’s Hill yesterday fore¬ 
noon). He, Gilbert and I had the Bitterns under observation 
for more than an hour, using our glasses freely, of course. 
During this time the birds rambled about over several acres 
of the lawn-like marsh, keeping for the most part, however, 
near the edge of the river, here about 150 yards in width. 

There was no tilting on this occasion nor did they 
once approach each other nearer than thirty yards while 
not infrequently they were more than 100 yards apart. As 
was the case yeaterday, they carried their bodies very low 
and at times so flattened to the ground that they resembled 
big, swift-crawling tortoises rather than birds, as they 
v/ound in and out among the tufts of grass, for on this 
occasion they pursued devious courses which usually ended 
near the starting-point. They did not seem to be looking 
for food but rather to be inspired by restlessness or 
perhaps, as I was inclined to think at the time, by a 
spirit of rivalry. For as both birds "pumped” at frequent 
intervals, I concluded that both must be males and there 
was much connected with their behavior which suggested that 
they were chiefly engaged in "showing off", apparently to 






each other solely, for it there was a female anywhere near 
at hand, I failed to see her. Fnenever one of them "pumped”, 
the other was sure to respond within two or three seconds, 
sometimes facing his rival, sometimes turning in another 
direction. 

During most of the time when they were in this 
marsh together, both birds showed the white which we saw 
yesterday, but when one of them finally flew away the other 
ceased altogether to display it, although we had him in 
vie?; for a. considerable length of time (fully 20 minutes) 
during which he pumped repeatedly. 

I will no?; proceed to describe it more fully than 
I was able to do yesterday. It was seen much better and for 
a longer period to-day with the added advantage that on this 
second occasion I ?;as able to check as well as supplement 
my own observations and impressions by those of Purdie and 
Gilbert, both of whom were with me the whole time and 
paying equally critical attention to the matter. At first 
we differed with respect to certain minor details, but all 
these differences of opinion were finally harmonized, and 
what I am about to say is now subscribed to by all three 
of us. 

The white first appears at or very near the shoulders 
of the folded wings and then expands, sometimes rather 
quickly (never abruptly, however) but oftener very slowly 
until, spreading simultaneously from both sides, it forms 
two ruffs fully equal in length and breadth (apparently) 
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Bitterns 



to the hands of a large man but in shape more nearly like 
the wings of a Grouse or Quail. Their tips point sometimes 
nearly straight upward, sometimes more or less backward, also. 
As they rise above the shoulders, they spread towards each 
other at right angles to the long axis of the bird's body 
until at their bases they nearly meet in the center of the 
back. They may be held thus,without apparent change in 
area or position,for many minutes at a time, during which 
the bird may move about over a considerable space of ground 
or perhaps merely stand or crouch in the same place. We 
frequently saw them fully displayed when the Bitterns were 
pumping but not more so nor in any different way than at 
other times. When the bird was moving straight towards 
us with his body carried low and his ruffs expanded, he 
looked like a big white fowl having only the head and 
breast dark-colored (the breast often looking nearly black) 
for in this aspect and at the distance at which we 
viewed him (perhaps 300 yards) the broad ruffs, rising 
above and reaching well out on both sides of the back and 
shoulders,completely masked anything at their rear, while 
the head and the shortened neck were carried so low that 
they were seen against the breast and hence added nothing 
to visible area of dark plumage. 

When he was moving away from us in the same 
crouching attitude, the ruffs looked exactly like two white 
wings nearly as broad as those of a domestic pigeon — but 
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Bitterns 


less long — attached to either side of his back just above 
the shoulders. When we had a side view of him, the outline 
of the ruffs was completely lost but there seemed to be a 
band of white as broad as one's hand extending between the 
shoulders quite across the back. Thus, whichever way he 
moved or faced, the white was always shown,most conspicuously, 
however, when he turned towards us. It was not ever dull 
or faint or even yellowish, whether seen in bright sunlight , 
as on the morning of the 17th, or under dark lowering skies, 
as on the afternoon of the 18th. On the contrary, at all 
times and under all conditions when we saw it at all, it 
appeared to be pure white. 



When the bird was rambling through the short, rich 


green grass or over blackish mud, at a distance of two 
hundred yards or more, the white was often the only thing we 
could see. It made an odd impression on the mind , as it 
moved about without visible means of propulsion and had we 
not known just what it was, it might well have puzzled us 
to account for it. YJhen the bird was standing or crouching 
motionless under the same conditions of environment, it 
looked equally like a small patch of snow or a good-sized 
sheet of white paper, lying in the marsh. It was so very 
conspicuous that anyone looking out casually over the 
marsh could not have failed to notice it at the first glance. 




As I have said, it opened out rather slowly, as a 


rule, and never very abruptly. Its disappearance was 





effected in a corresponding manner. With the help and under 
the criticism of Purdie and Gilbert, and with the birds 
showing it conspicuously at the time, I made a model of it 
cut from a sheet of brown paper as we stood by the river 
in front of the cabin. This model I now paste on this 
sheet of the journal, folding it of necessity. When opened, 
it shows the ruffs fully expanded and of their actual size 
as they looked to us; i.e. making no allowance for the 
distance at which they were seen. 

On reaching home, late this afternoon, I at once 
examined all the Bitterns in my collection. Most of them 
unfortunately were females or males killed in autumn, none 
of which have white or whitish anywhere save on the throat. 
But two or three adult males taken in spring possess tufts 
of yellowish-white feathers of peculiar and apparently 
somewhat specialized structure which are attached to the 
sides of the breast just under the shoulders. By erecting 
and spreading them I have been able to produce something 
resembling what we saw at Concord, only very much smaller 
and not pure white. Gilbert, who has just looked at them, 
agrees with me that the Concord birds (he saw them showing 
again on the morning of the 19th) must have had plumes 
more than double the size of these in my skins; and pure, 
not yellowish, white. 
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When I gave an account of the matter at a meeting of 
the Nuttall Club this evening, one of the members (MrFreeman) 
suggested that the Bittern may increase the effectiveness of 
the display of these feathers by inflating the skin to which 
they are attached and thus causing them to stand out much 
further than they otherwise would. Even if this be so, 

I doubt if feathers no longer or more numerous than those 
possessed by my specimens could be expanded into the broad, 
full, snowy ruffs shown by the Bitterns seen yesterday and 
to-day at Concord. 

It is conceivable, of course, that the ruffs dis¬ 
played by the living birds were much less large and white 
than they appeared. I should certainly suspect that this 
may have been the case were it not that the observations I 
have just noted were made with such care by five different 
persons and under widely varying conditions of light and 
shade. Hence I have felt justified in recording our 
mutual impressions of what we saw, despite the fact that 
my skins of Bitterns do not seem to confirm it altogether. 

One thing, however, is quite sure, vizi that the plumes — 
be they long or short, white or yellow — are used for dis¬ 
play in the interesting way I have described^ 
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Whit e 
nuptial 
plumes of 
the Bittern 



Spent almost entire day watching Bitterns. There 
were two males pumping in Great Meadow, sometimes within 50 
yards of one another, sometimes 200 to 300 yards apart. 
Whenever they approached one another within 100 yards, they 
acted like the two seen on the 17th and 18th, crawling 
about over the meadow and showing the white ruffs more or 
less conspicuously. One appeared to have small yellowish 
ruffs, the other large pure white ones. When the latter 
bird was facing away from me, the ruffs looked exactly like 
a pair of white wings shaped much like those of a Domestic 
Pigeon but smaller (perhaps two-thirds as large). They seemed 
to lie nearly flat on the back, with the tips pointing 
straight backward, thus: 

But whenever the Bittern turned his side toward me, 
the ruffs seemed to stand almost straight up on each side 
of the neck, just above the shoulders, thus: 


When he faced me, the effect was like this: — 


When in the last mentioned position, the ruffs made much 
less show than those seen on the 18th, which were more like 
this: 
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Partridge 

11 “budding 11 




I tried in vain to shoot the white-ruffed birds 
seen to-day. They would not let me get nearer than 100 
yards before taking wing. Neither attempted to hide, but 
merely stood looking at me until they thought I was getting 
dangerously near, when they flew to a distant part of the 
meadow, returning to their original stations soon after I 
went ba.ck to my canoe. There was simply no cover of any 
kind and it was impossible to stalk them.Js 

As I was taking a walk through Pine Park just 
after sunset, I heard something making a loud continuous 
rustling among the dry leaves on the back of Ball 5 s Hill. 
Presently a very small hen Partridge appeared, walking 
swiftly down the hillside. On coming under a wild-apple 
tree that stands at the edge of the woods, she flew 
straight up into it without making the slightest sound of 
wings, and began budding. Standing within thirty yards of 
the tree, I, watched her closely through my glass. She 
worked very busily for about 15 or 20 minutes, pecking at 
the buds almost as fast as a hen picks up corn and making, 
as nearly as I could average it, about two pecks every 
three seconds. They were made in every direction, straight 
up and down as well as to all sides. Every minute or two 
the bird changed her perch, walking, sometimes, a yard or 
two among the smaller twigs just as if she had been on 
the ground. When reaching for buds below her foothold, she 
would bend far forward and downward with outstretched 
neck, but I did not see the tail cocked up above the line 
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of the hack,as happened with the birds observed at the Farm 
in March eight or ten years ago. The Partridge seen to-night 
called every few minutes krut , krut , kur-r-r , krur-r-r . 
in rather peevish tones. After finishing her supper, she 
flew down to the ground with a heavy fluttering sound and 
I saw no more of her. It was then nearly dusk (7.05 P. M.) 

I do not think the bird caught sight of me (I was behind a 
tree) or even suspected my presence. During the whole time 
she kept steadily at work, never pausing to look about her, 
as far as I could see. 
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Nest of 
Ruffed Grouse 


Bats in 
Woo^L-shed 


As I was crossing the opening behind Ball's Hill 
this morning, I heard a rustling in the dry leaves on the 
edge of the woods near a large woodpile; the next instant 
I saw a small hen Partridge scuttling off in a peculiar 
manner with her body flattened close to the ground, her 
head and neck carried low, her wings partly open and their 
tips trailing. 

She moved very quickly and evenly but in a devious 

stems 

course, winding in and out among the of the trees. 

After going about ten or fifteen yards, she took wing in 
the usual manner and flew off over the swamp. Feeling 
sure she had started from a nest, I advanced cautiously 
and presently caught sight of the eggs, wholly uncovered, 
in a depression at the foot of a gray birch on the very 
edge of tne cover, about 15 yards from where I had stood 
when I first saw the bird and about 20 yards from the 
mountain laurel in which a Partridge nested last year, 
hatching her brood. There were 12 eggs in the nest found 
to-day; two on top of the others. 

When I last visited the Farm on Apfil 18 there 
were no Bats in the loft over the wood-shed. To-day I 
found 12 there in a cluster in the usual place. Judging 
by the quantity of dung on the floor beneath, they must 
have been there about a week. 









Broad-wing 



Deer 


The Broad-winged Hawks are back in their usual 
haunts at the Farrp. I heard the female there this after¬ 
noon and soon afterwards aaw her soaring over the river. 
Half an hour later I saw a bird which I took to be the 
male, although I was not sure it was not the female. It 
was flying over the oak woods near where the nest was 
last year, screaming. 

Deer are said to have been numerous of late. Our 
farm-hand, Harry Adams, saw two near Bensen’s house this 
morning. I found a fresh track in the cart road behind 
Ball's Hill. 


Swamp Sparrows 

singing 
freely in the 
middle of 
the night 


Bitterns 


pump i ng in 
middle of 


night 


The discomfort of lying awake the greater part of 
last night was compensated for in large measure by the 
interest of hearing Swamp Sparrows singing almost inces¬ 
santly for two or three hours before daybreak. There were 
at least two and I think three of them. During the period 
just mentioned (probably from 1 to 3 A. M») I heard one 
or more of them every four or five minutes and often there 
would be two or three songs uttered within the minute. 

Bitterns, also, were heard every five or ten 
minutes during the same period. It is very unusual, accor¬ 
ding to my experience, to hear them pumping in the middle 
of the night or indeed at any time when there is not at 
least some daylight. 

The stars were shining brightly all night but there 
was no moonlight. The air was calm and warm. 
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Sexual act 
of Phoebes 



On May 12th I visited the cellar under the little 
shop on the Ritchie place, finding there a Phoebe’s nest 
with four eggs. I examined the nest again yesterday after¬ 
noon when it held five eggs. On both occasions the eggs 
were cold. On neither did I see or hear a bird about the 
place. But as I was approaching the shed this afternoon 
(about 5 o’clock) a Phoebe came flying swiftly towards me 
from the direction of the cellar, closely followed by 
another. After several sharp turns and twists, the two 
birds came together in the air at a height of about 15 
feet and thence descended fcather slowly to the earth, clinched 
together and whirling around and around. 

At first I thought it was a fight between rival 
males, but when I got virithin 15 or 20 feet, I saw that the 
birds were copulating. Never before have I seen the sexual 
act performed in anything like the same manner by birds of 
any kind. It lasted at least five minutes . daring which 
the contact was not once broken. Moreover the motions of 
the male were very unlike that of other birds I have seen 
similarly engaged and very like those of certain mammals, 
consisting of a great number of rather slow, deep thrusts 
given, however, with exceeding vigor. Indeed his sexual 
ardor seemed to amount almost to frenzy and to suffer no 
abatement as the minutes passed. The female, meanwhile, 
lay prone on the ground with wings half opened tail 
wide spread, her body heaving and palpitating. The male 















Nest of 
Solitary 

Vire o in 
apple-tree 

near barn 


Nest of 
Yellow - 
throated 

Vireos 


held her firmly by the feathers of the occiput, with his bill. 
Every now and then he would shake her violently, when she 
would flutter her wings. Once, when he did this, the two 
birds rolled completely over without separating. Even when 
at length she freed herself and flew off to a telegraph 
wire, he pursued her madly and attempted to again unite with 
her, his passion evidently not sated. Altogether it was a 
most surprising exhibition for a pair of birds . 

A line of tall oaks with undergrowth beneath them 
ascends the hillside on the north of our farm orchard 
ending, a little below the barn, in a cluster of wild apple 
trees. As the men were spraying one of these this morning, 

^ noticed a pair of Solitary Vireos flitting about, keeping 
just beyond the cloud of poison-laden mist, whining in low, 
querulous tones as they are given to doing when disturbed. 
After the men had moved on, my eye was caught by a Vireo’s 
nest suspended in one of the appie trees just mentioned at 
a height of about 9 or 10 feet above the ground. On it a 
Solitary Vireo was sitting quietly. I ’went to the house 
for my nest-examining mirror. When I returned, the Vireos 
were gone. The nest ^rov^ed to be empty but neatly finished 
inside. No doubt the Jays have taught this pair of birds 
that their eggs are not safe in remote woods such as they 
love best. 

Saw a pair of Yellow-throated Vireos at a nest in 
the elm behind our wood-shed where they had one last year. 
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Orioles 


peetlng 


at lion 



Ho less than three pairs of Orioles are building in | 
the elms on the Farm, a number never before equaled, I think, 
since I have (been) around the place. One nest (found to-day) 
is in an elm in front of the bungalow at the back end of the 
garden, another in the young elm Just at the rear of the house, 
the third in the big drooping elm in our door-yard (a out 
30 yards from the second nest and 100 yards from the first). 


The first two nests were begun, I should judge, on 
the 19th. 2 saw the bird begin the third yesterday morning 
a out 8 c*clock. As 2 was standing under the tree, she came 
with a single strand (it looked like a strand of.weed fibre) 
a sd looped it between two twigs not five feet above my head. 
I could see distinctly that it m o dv- very, firiit. the 
bird knotted one end about the t Jig aed pulled at it long 

a 

and hard several tines, then secured the >ther end in the 
s-une way. Che -forked at leant 5 minutes before she seemed 
satisfied. It was most interesting to sec her push and 
draw the end under and over the atrand and %■ 'ig, using her 
sharp bill most deftly. die.a she pulled at the strand to 

ti - ..'.ten the k iot, she put forth her utmost strength, tugging 


and tugging' and ever/ now end then flapping her ? f lngs as 
she throw her head aid b dy b ckward, Hhsri finally secured. 


ihe strand hua.; in a wide, deep loop like this 

twig 


twig 


strand 









"eat of 
of blue 

Xz- i 

hi rd on the 


'mX* 



ihe Tor&ed neatly all day yesterday and mite all of to-day 
i t:.K rain, 7h< aeot locked like a very flimsy affair 
tain even! g* The male occasionally adoompa iled her to the 
n«w% t showing off Ml * : flttting" ’nut ho g- $1 » 

The other t o birds marked through to-day also and their 
i-ir.teo behaved in the same way. 

There was very little singing on the port of any of 
the sales either ye: terday r to-day* HI tin apple-trees 
-nee sprayed with arsenate of lead oa the 19th but none of 
the el :as have been sprayed as yet* Vil the male rtales 
• r* fine singers of the old-faahtonel type. All are new 

to this olaoe, if I any Judge by their voices* 

«* 

\e I was on my way to the Farm from Ball’s Hill, 
o * bay 18th, I sat? a Blue Jay pitting on her nest in a 
small white pi.is within SO feet of the road where it dips 
u'}„:i 1 .to tne hoi ow just this aide of m a* 3 . To-day 
I visited the nest In . rlth • the ’ - -.-ors. Setter* The 

bird was on, sitting Mth her tail pr Jecting over one side 
of the nest and h- y ill pointing upward at an angle of 

o 

45 over the opposite rim, 

t ? e stood directly bemonth her for severe! ml autos, 
talking, without disturbi g her. The ,by standing on tip¬ 
toe, I reached up "act touched her toil ,/ith my fin ors, at 
firot stroking its under side gently, then robbing it hard, 
fi '.ally pushing it up srd sideways it' f,oi e vie 'once. I 
1 ailed in this way to elicit any ark of alarm or even 
notice on the port of the bird; but when one of the Dexters 






• 

A noisy 

attempted to touch her bill, she bounded up into the air 

and fleer off with a loud scr «i, 

f~ A*floclc of six ’Hue Jaye ranged back an.' f rth over 

flock of 

the whole farm and neighboring 1 toodlamie through the 


satire forenoon, sore?ni;ih loudly end. ■•ivlir die Hark whee. 


the whole farm and neighboring toodl ancle through, the 
entire forenoon, soresmiog loudly and. Ivlin the Hs.vk whee. 
fhey acted like s b- . n of newly arrived nil; rants. 
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three 
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A Black-poll Warbler singing in the oaks and elms 
near the house was the only north-bound migrant here to-day. 

As I was strolling through the garden about 8 o'clock 
this morning, I heard the shrill squeak of a Humming-bird 
coming from a syringa hedge. Approaching this, I was not 
a little surprised to see a male Hummer in hot pursuit of 
a female who was dodging about through the densest possible 
tangle of twigs in the very heart of a large syringa bush. 

For nearly a minute the two birds kept up their game of 
hide-and-seek without once showing themselves fairly. They 
took very short flights — often not more than 2 or 3 feet - 
from twig to twig. Then the female emerged with the male 
in close chase. She must have returned to the syringa 
bush after doubling back (although I did not see her 
again) for the male quickly came back and began the pendu¬ 
lum love-flight directly over it,swinging down and up in 
a deep curve a dozen times or more, his gorget expanded 
and glowing like a burning coal or a big ruby. 

Standing within two yards of the bush (which he just 
brushed at each downward swing) I distinctly heaii him make 
three different sounds at once . One was the shrill 
squeaking made at all seasons, by both sexes, when disturbed 
or excited, another the loud bee-like droning sound of wings 

4 > 

(sometimes varied to a sharp buying rather than a droning 
sound), the third a humming-top sound very like that made 























( Trochilus Platycercus ) 
by the Broad-tailed. Humming-bird ~~J as" I heard it in 

Colorado years ago. The squeaking and burr-i4g were incessant 

or nearly so; the humming-top sound was emitted most of 

the time when the bird was rising and falling but it ceased 

for an instant when he was poising. I have nerer heard 

a Ruby-throated Hummingbird (Trochilus colubris) make it 

before, perhaps because I have never been near enough to a 

plunging male. The mystery is how could the bird make this 

sound and the humming or droning one at the same time. That 

he did it is beyond all question. 






